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Sixty-eight young people aged 13 to 16 spent a 
week at a summer camp for the daughters and sons 
of trade unionists. The camp was sponsored by the 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour and its 40 affili- 
ates. 

The teenage campers did all the traditional things 
kids do at a summer camp, including swimming, 
canoeing and hiking. In addition they learned about 
social justice issues such as workers’ rights and how 
to fight racism and sexism. 

A highlight of this year’s camp was a visit by a 
speaker from Free the Children, an international 
group dedicated to fighting child labour. Other 
seminars included organizing for social change and 
street proofing children. 


MAQUILADORA NORTH 

Saint John, New Brunswick plans to be the first 
city in Canada to turn itself into an export processing 
zone similar to the maquiladora region of northern 
Mexico. 

The federal government passed a law last year 
allowing any municipality in Canada to establish 
such a zone without having to obtain Ottawa's ap- 
proval. 

Export processing zones are areas in which cor- 
porations are free to manufacture, process and ex- 
port their products duty-free. About 500 such zones 
already exist in Third World countries, but the one in 
Saint John would be one of the first in a Western 
industrialized country. 

The Council of Canadians has warned that the 
creation of an export processing zone in New Bruns- 
wick could put pressure on other Maritime provinces 
to follow suit, turning the region into "the maquila- 
doras of Canada." 

Council chairperson Maude Barlow pointed out 
that such zones are notorious for their low labour 


and environmental standards. 

"I've been to the maquiladoras in Mexico," she 
said, "and I've seen first hand the terrible working 
and living conditions of the people there. Most of the 
economic benefits are siphoned out of the maquila- 
doras, leaving the local residents in poverty and 
squalor." 

Barlow noted that an export processing zone in 
Saint John would have to compete with similar zones 
in countries with minimal labour and environmental 
standards, thus having the likely effect of pushing 
down standards in Saint John in order to compete. 


THE "BENEFITS" OF LAYOFFS 

The more workers a business executive lays off 
these days, the higher his salary rises. 

The 30 CEOs in the U.S. who chopped the most 
employees in 1996 were given an average salary and 
bonus increase of 22 percent. With stock options and 
other forms of compensation, their actual rise in 
income averaged a whopping 67.3 percent - well 
above the average raise of 54 percent for executives 
at the top 365 U.S. firms, and massively more than 
the average 3 percent wage increase received by 
American workers. 

Reporting on the huge income boosts lavished on 
the layoff leaders, the Institute for Policy Studies 
said that "the 30 worthy gentlemen tabulated in this 
study were paid an average of $4,610,200 for serving 
as executioners of the dreams of 209,015 workers 
and their families - a staggering 6,967 average layoff 
per CEO." 


GAY PRIDE 

The Canadian Labour Congress will be holding a 
"Solidarity and Pride" conference for lesbian, gay. 
and bisexual trade unionists and their allies on 
October 15-17. The conference will bring union 
activists together to look at issues of discrimination 
on the basis of sexual orientation at work, in their 
unions and the community. 

The conference is being held in Ottawa. The reg- 
istration fee is $150. For more information contact 
the Women's and Human Rights Department, CLC, 

2841 
Riverside Dr., 
Ottawa, ON 
K1V 8X7; 
phone (613) 
521-3400 
ext. 281 or 
262; fax (613) 
521-3113. 
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The Labour Issue 


B riarpatch is pleased to produce this special issue on 
what unions are doing to combat racism. Thousands of 


extra copies have been distributed among trade unionists 
across the country. We welcome our new readers and 


encourage you to subscribe. 


We would like to thank 
the coordinators of this special issue: 


Fiona Bishop Guy Marsden 

Paul Guillet Don Moran 

Phil Johnson Maria Omene 

Aina Kagis Adriane Paavo 
Victor Lau Clare Powell 
George Manz Cheryl Stadnichuk 


This special issue would not be possible without the 
financial contributions from the following unions: 


Canadian Auto Workers (CAW-Canada) National Office 
CAW-Canada Local 27, London, ON 
CAW-Canada Local 584, Bramalea, ON 
CAW-Canada Local 1973, Windsor, ON 
CAW-Canada Local 4100, New Westminster, BC 
Canadian Labour Congress Prairie Region, Regina, SK 
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CUPE Saskatchewan, Regina, SK 
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Grain Services Union, Regina, SK 
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Ontario Nurses’ Association, Toronto, ON 
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Sask. Joint Board Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union (RWDSU) 
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Eliminating 


Racism 


Union members fight for true equality. 


І welcome you all to Briarpatch's 
annual labour issue. This year’s 
topic, racism and unions, is not 
only important but has special 
resonance with my own personal 
experiences of racism in Canada. 

My very earliest recollection of 
racism is of an incident involving 
my mom and me. We had both 
finished shopping at the old local 
co-op located near the Regina 
Union Centre. My mom was hav- 
ing a difficult time carrying me 
and two paper bags full of grocer- 
ies. So she put one of the bags 
down, when suddenly, a burly- 
looking straggler walked up and 
booted the bag of groceries to king- 
dom come. He shouted, “Why don’t 
you just go back where you came 
from!” 

Being young at the time, it was 
not until I was older that I realized 
this incident was an act of racism. 
Since then I have come to fully 
realize how detrimental and ludi- 
crous racism is. 

Take the comments by the 
straggler who wanted my mom and 
me to “go back where we came 
from.” Granted, even though my 
mom has citizenship here in Can- 
ada, she could relocate back to 
China, but why she should have 
to, escapes me. As for myself, I was 
born in Regina. Maybe the man 

just wanted us off the street and to 
go “home” where we lived. As I 
said, racism is ludicrous, espe- 
cially given the fact that all Cana- 
dians (except the Aboriginal First 
Nations) are immigrants to this 


Бу SVIEC COEDS гаки 


country. 

Well, has racism gotten any 
worse or better since then? I be- 
lieve, for the most part, that ra- 
cism of the violent kind has sub- 
sided. That doesn’t mean racism 
has ben vanquished. Far from it. It 
just means that racism has now 
hidden itself better and become 
more adept at conveying its ugly 
message to the public: a la the 
Reform Party. Unfortunately, this 
message seems to have taken hold 
of the general public and is gain- 
ing ground. 

One important area of resis- 
tance is in the trade union move- 
ment. As Paul Guillet writes about 
the connections being built be- 
tween labour and the Aboriginal 
community in Saskatchewan, he 
also reminds us of the graphic 
statistical data that shows how 
bad it really is on reserves and 
how difficult a lifestyle Aboriginal 
people must live. Heather Morin 
does an excellent job illustrating 
how in B.C., organized labour and 
Aboriginal people have begun to 
work together to solve common 
problems and to share in their 
common gains. The articles by 
David Onyalo from the CLC, and 
Ken Luckhardt and Hassan Yussuff 
from the CAW, illustrate how the 
backbone of the anti-racism fight 
has been solidified in their respec- 
tive workplaces and down on the 
shop floors of the rank and file. 
David Onyalo’s use of allusion in 
"Islands, Tents and Wars" is some- 
what similar to Keith Philander's 


approach in gently explaining 
racism to groups of individuals 
who feel racism is not real or is 
over-rated. 

Don Moran, in his article 
"Employment Equity" shows just 
how real the disadvantages that 
people of colour and other margi- 
nalized groups face when seeking 
employment. He emphasizes that 
it is not just a problem for margi- 
nalized individuals, but rather a 
collective problem to be tackled 
head-on by the labour movement. 
The commentaries by Max Aran- 
guiz and Fiona Bishop are a call to 
arms for all trade unionists at the 
grass roots level to push for revo- 
lutionary change inside the labour 
movement as well as to foster 
change in our own communities. 
Racism must be fought and con- 
quered in ourselves, in our com- 
munities, and indeed the world. 

This issue of Briarpatch takes 
on avery touchy issue at a time of 
unease, instability and general 
hopelessness in our country. All 
citizens, like all of the writers in 
this issue, must agitate for posi- 
tive social change. By fighting 
racism together, we can go from 
being just a tolerant society to one 
of acceptance and respect. Let us 
all work toward a new millennium 
that will be free of racism. 


Victor Lau is president of the Regina 
and District Labour Council and 
chair of the Saskatchewan Federa- 
tion of Labour’s Environmental 
Committee. 
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Since 1994, the CLC has welcomed 


over 325,000 new members! 


Painters & 

Allied Trades 

Ontario Secondary 
School Teachers 

Man. Nurses Ontario English Catholic 


Electrical Workers 60,000 School Teachers 


Carpenters 
Sask. Nurses 


The Canadian Labour Congress is proud to 
represent over 2.4 million Canadian Workers! 


Our officers and staff of the Prairie Regional Office extend greetings 
to all our members, and to those whose applications are pending 


IN UNION THERE IS STRENGTH! 


DeeDee Daigle Mike Sheridan 


Dave Morris Buffy Burrell 
Lisa Brown Wendy Daku 


Rick Byrne 
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Islands, 
Tents & Wars 


Fighting racism in the union movement. 


by 


A former school colleague I went to college with 
once asked me what I think of racism in Canada and 
whether I think it is as widespread as the media or 
“minorities” often claim. 
He also wanted to know 
how unions are involved 
in fighting racism. His 
present job in the corpo- 
rate world does not give 
him much chance to dis- 
cuss anti-racism work and 
equality issues with some- 
one from the labour move- 
ment. 

For him, the public 
debate on racism revolves 
around the need for gov- 
ernments to stop promot- 
ing group or collective 
rights, and instead pro- 
mote individual rights, cut 
funding to special inter- 
est groups, and encour- 
age multiculturalism 
without government fund- 
ing. His support for im- 
migration policies is strictly based on Canadian 
economic needs. 

He asked me about racism because he doesn't 
understand why racism is such a big public issue. 
After all, he knows a lot of nice people who would 
never condone racial harassment or racial discrimi- 
nation. As far as he knows, people in his church, 
neighbours and colleagues at work believe in toler- 
ance. His question to me was based on my involve- 
ment in anti-racism work in the union for over 12 
years and before that, two years as a student leader 
and activist. 

In response to his question, I began by describing 
the type of union anti-racism work and issues that 
the labour movement fights on, such as employment 
equity, human rights legislation, equal access to the 

justice and education systems, racial representation 
and public education. I also talked about the alli- 


David 


Every generation has a 
responsibility 

to combat 
racism. 


David Onyalo 
photo: Guy Marsden 


Onyalo 


ances we build in our communities with progressive 
community-based organizations to fight racism. 

After about five minutes of listening, he inter- 
rupted me. "For heaven's 
sake, I don't want to lis- 
ten to another union 
report - save that for your 
union conventions ог 
conferences." 

His comments 
stopped me for a few 
seconds. Instinctively, I 
started thinking of a good 
counter-response. He 
probably sensed my in- 
tentions. So he contin- 
ued. 

"What you just de- 
scribed is good for your 
colleagues in the union 
or community anti-ra- 
cism activists because 
they can put it in con- 
text. What I want to know 
is what you think of ra- 
cism and how you feel 
about your work and the union's role in fighting 
racism." 

My first reaction was to tell him that he is full of 
shit and that I have always known that he is anti- 
union and will never support any equality issue or 
groups of people who threaten his power and privi- 
lege as a white professional male in the corporate 
world. In other words, I wanted to blast him! 

But I didn't. Instead, I saw a challenge to commu- 
nicate with him differently. I did not have to - but I 
chose to. He was right about the "report." He isn't the 
first person who has criticized me and my union 
colleagues about "talking shop" and essentially 
shutting out anyone not involved in the labour 
movement or anti-racism work. I forced myself to 
think of a different way of communicating the same 
message. 
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Anti-Racism War 

So I said to him, “Think of anti-racism work as a 
war that is ongoing. This war can be direct, indirect 
or subtle. Understanding and fighting this war is 
complex; it is intellectual, ideological, physical and 
much more.” 

On the intellectual front, you find academics, 
university research centres and private think-tanks 
on both sides. Their findings and conclusions qui- 
etly or publicly find their way into public policy, 
government actions or our education system. 

On the political right, the Fraser Institute is a 
prime example of a right-wing think-tank involved in 
the ideological and intellectual racism war. There are 
dozens of these privately-funded think-tanks in 
Canada and the U.S., and they all talk to each other. 
In addition, there are hundreds of right-wing univer- 
sity students and professors writing research theses 
and papers on the subject. As a rule, they present 
their ideologically-loaded work as objective and 
neutral. The work of Philippe Rushton at the Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario in London is an example. 

The political left is outnumbered in terms of 
privately-funded think-tanks doing anti-racism work 
in Canada. As far as I am aware, periodic anti-racism 
research in Canada gets done by a few university 
graduate students and faculty. The left doesn't get 
the kind of corporate financial support that right- 
wing think-tanks get annually. This support from 
corporations runs into millions of dollars. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Iam not aware of any privately-funded left- 
wing research centres and think-tanks in Canada 
doing anti-racism work. 

Some non-profit community organizations used 
to fund their research projects from government 
grants. Most of these groups are either closed or 
barely surviving because governments have with- 
drawn their financial support. This research work 
was crucial in allowing communities to participate in 
the political process by providing governments with 
information and data which supported their position 
on public policy matters. 

However, most intellectual and ideological dis- 
cussions on the left continue to take place on the 
shop floor, around kitchen tables and within com- 
munity organizations. Workers get involved in ideo- 
logical and intellectual discussions without label- 
ling them as such. These discussions are not for- 
mally recorded anywhere. Therefore, anyone who 
wants to do research on anti-racism issues and 
strategies has to find a way of tapping into peoples’ 
experiences and not so much on university libraries 
or research centres. That is why union conferences 

and forums, which allow participants to share their 
experiences and ideas, are invaluable to our anti-ra- 
cism work. 

Anti-racism battles often erupt into physical 
violence. Violence rears its ugly head when the 
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In our corporate-dominated 
society the only way that 
workers can be successfully 
exploited is through divide and 
conquer strategies. 


Racism is one of their tools. 


We must work together to 


smash this tool and collectively 
demand our share of the 
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Combat 
Racism 


Racism appears everywhere in 
Canada. The next time racism 
rears its ugly head, don't just let 
it slip by. 


Do something 
about it! 


a message from 

CUPE Local 1975 
University of Saskatchewan 
University of Regina 


The struggle for justice and 
rights is compromised by 
those who believe that their 
interests and the boss's are 
the same. It all comes down 
to this: 


“There are those who like to 
have lunch with the boss 
And those who like to have 
the boss for lunch." 


Which side are you on? 


Prairie Region 
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ideologues and extreme right-wing hate groups join 
forces. The ideologues are experts at packaging their 
racial prejudices and bigotry in neat economic and 
political terminology and їп ways that are acceptable 
to the majority of the population. 

Recent examples include their campaign against 
employment equity and affirmative action, immigra- 
tion from the "South," welfare and access to govern- 
ment funding. For example, on immigration they 
provide statistics which make the case that immi- 
grants take too many jobs from Canadians, cost 
taxpayers too much in funding settlement programs, 
or are prone to committing violent crimes. In this 
kind of poisoned climate, it is easier for the public to 
look the other way when physical violence is used by 
members of hate groups against immigrants and 
refugees. 

On both sides, there are those who do not believe 
that there is any war at all or fail to make the 
connections between the frequent public anti-ra- 
cism battles that take place on policing, immigra- 
tion, housing, education and the justice system. 
Some have stopped fighting because the war never 
seems to end. There are also those who believe there 
is no war because they can't fight a battle where they 
can't identify an enemy. For this group, systemic 
battles do not motivate them. They find discussions 
around systemic barriers and systemic discrimina- 
tion too abstract. 

The analysis of the political left is strongly grounded 
in the belief that the root causes of racism are 
fundamentally linked to imperialism and colonial- 
ism which exploited the labour, resources and envi- 
ronment of People of Colour and Aboriginal peoples 
throughout the world. This exploitation continues 
today due to post-colonial economic, political and 
military power imbalances. Although there are people, 
including some in the labour movement who would 
rather forget the colonial, imperialistic and post- 
colonial ties to racism, this denial robs workers of an 
opportunity to build global class solidarity alliances. 

For those of us who believe that the anti-racism 
war is continuous and that thousands of battles 
have been fought for centuries, we also believe that 
every generation has a responsibility to combat this 
albatross. We believe that contemporary strategies 
on eliminating racism cannot be complete without 
understanding the complexities of issues such as 
power relationships, privilege, corporate culture, 
free market ideology, exploitation of labour and re- 
Sources, and the right-wing agenda. 

In this war, we understand that those who con- 
trol powerful transnational corporations are a privi- 
leged few. Also, we are clear that workers in the 
industrialized countries in the "North" have more in 
common with Workers of Colour in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America than those who sit in the corporate 

boardrooms of international institutions such as 
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Demonstrators protest police violence in Toronto. 


Nike or Shell. We also understand that it is important 
for workers in the “North” to acknowledge their 
relative privilege and the benefits they receive be- 
cause of global economic and political power imbal- 
ances. 
In these battles, Canadian workers have the right 
and legitimacy to question the racism connected 
with Shell polluting the land of the Ogoni people in 
Nigeria or the storage of nuclear waste in the "South." 
Workers also have a right to fight the racism inherent 
in the exploitation of women and children in Southeast 
Asian factories making cheap toys, clothes, and 
shoes for North American and European markets. 
Building allies is important for those who believe 
in anti-racism work and the need to link the root 
causes of racism with other forms of exploitation 
based on gender, sexual orientation and disability. 
Strong, lasting alliances cannot be maintained unless 
these partnerships are based on a genuine willing- 
ness to integrate anti-racism work as part of their 


work. 


Islands and Bridges 
In this ongoing anti-racism war, think of coun- 


tries or communities as islands. Think of organiza- 
tions or institutions as big tents on these islands. 
Picture transnational corporations and banks as 
giant ships capable of moving from North American 
islands to anywhere in the world. These ships are 
equipped with the latest computer technology, highly 
trained personnel with allegiances to the corpora- 
tion first and country second, and strategically sup- 
ported by satellites and powerful warships. 

There are many islands composed of racial, cul- 
tural and religious diversity in Canada. Between 
these islands are bridges built by those who believe 
in dialogue and building allies. The people on my 
island are Africans and those who self-identify them- 
selves as Blacks and People of Colour. 
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In these islands, living and working on 
the bridge or close to the bridge are people 
who believe that the success of fighting ra- 
cism depends on dialogue or understand- 
ing each other better. Many of these people 
believe in multiculturalism and race rela- 
tions and are strong supporters of govern- 
ment action which encourages Canadians 
to appreciate and share each others’ food, 
culture, clothes and dances. Tolerance isa 
battle cry. 

I believe that their work has been impor- 
tant because it has provided current anti- 
racism activists with the opportunity to 
move anti-racism battles from dialogue, 
understanding and tolerance onto the next 
level which is fighting systemic racism. It’s 
a level where the battle cries are different 
and the fights revolve around power and 
privilege, institutional change and the dismantling 
of systemic racial barriers. 

Anti-racism activists know that we cannot rely 
on multicultural or race relations policies to combat 
racism. An anti-racism approach is fundamentally 
different from multiculturalism in terms of ideology, 
expectations and results. This does not mean that 
those who religiously support one approach can't 
work with the others. 

Therefore, on my way to do anti-racism work, I go 


Regina Office 
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past the bridge to the Canadian 
island dominated by people of 
European heritage and culture. 
But in the process, I have to wear 
armour to protect myself from 
those who do not believe that 
Africans, Blacks and People of 
Colour should be on the Cana- 
dian island. 

At the end of every day, by 
choice, I return to my island, over 
the bridge, passing those who 
eat, live and sleep on these bridges 
because I prefer the comfort of 
family, friends, food, music and 
entertainment on my island. But 
I also return to my island be- 
cause I have the uneasy feeling 
that in any battle between is- 
lands, the first bombing targets 
are often the bridges. 


The Union Tent 

Once I cross the bridge, the 
tent I go to is the union tent. lam 
more comfortable in this tent than 
any other tent on this island fora 
number of reasons. For one, 
unions believe that workers 
should not be exploited throughout the world. People 
in the union tent also believe in collective rights and 
responsibilities as opposed to the notion of individ- 
ual greed. They fight ongoing battles against multi- 
national corporations who benefit from the trade and 
power imbalances between industrialized countries 


Bill Anderson, chairperson of the SGEU 
FAIR Committee at anti-racism rally in 
Regina earlier this year. 
photo: George Manz 


of the North and the growing 
economies in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America. 

Getting inside the union tent 
is not easy for a Person of Col- 
our. You have to fight your way 
into the tent with the support 
and encouragement of allies and 
friends. Once inside the tent, 
the battle to get your issues on 
the table at the front is gruel- 
ling. William Lucy, a prominent 
Blacktrade unionist in the U.S., 
describes this phenomenon: "In 
the fight to combat the racism 
which exists within the leader- 
ship and membership of the 
labour movement, there are those 
who prefer the comfort of criti- 
cizing from outside the tent. It is 
hot inside the tent! Inside the 
tent is where the fight is. There 
are many groups fighting for their 
issues to be heard. Winning 
battles inside the tent trans- 
lates into power and resources 
for anti-racism work." 

Inside the union tent, sitting 
at the front are the leaders ofthe 
labour movement. Around the leadership are execu- 
tive assistants, assistants to presidents, senior pol- 
icy analysts and directors in charge of various de- 
partments. There is constant movement and numer- 
ous activities among this group, as they go to meet- 
ings, conferences and conventions inside and out- 


ANTI-RACISM WORK IS ABOUT BUILDING 
WORKER SOLIDARITY, MOBILIZING AND 
ORGANIZING UNION MEMBERS 


Canadian Labour Congress 


2841 Riverside Drive, Ottawa ON, K1V 8X7 
Tel:(613) 521-3400 Fax: (613) 521-4655 
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SERVICE DE LA CONDITIO 


FEMININE ET DES DROITS 
DELA PERSONNE 


side the tent. 

A number of Aboriginal peoples and People of 
Colour who have managed to get inside the tent are 
located at the entrance of the tent. Major discussions 
take place among these groups on how to get the 
people at the front to include our issues in their 
priorities. They understand that it takes years of 
political organizing, agitating and membership edu- 
cation to get in positions that affect change. Within 
our communities, we often argue and debate about 
which strategies work, which ones do not, and which 
alliances are legitimate, but at the end of the day it 
makes us stronger. These fights remind us that we 
are politicized and ensure that as a group we can’t all 
fall asleep at the switch. 

In order to get issues to the front, one has to know 
the formal and informal rules of the game. Some 
people learn these rules from outside the tent through 
friends and allies. On anti-racism, the formal struc- 
ture involves sending resolutions to conventions, 
passing recommendations at human rights or anti- 
racism conferences, or adopting policy statements 
which include a package of issues supported by all 
members of equality-seeking groups. 

One gets results much quicker with the informal 
process. People of Colour and Aboriginal peoples in 
the labour movement are more at a disadvantage in 
this process. It involves building personal relation- 


ships with the leadership, senior union staff and 
executive assistants. It is traditional and genera- 
tional and involves the kind of access only sisters, 
brothers, cousins, close friends, fathers, mothers 
and other relatives can get. It forms a very tight web 
of close networks inside and outside the tent. The 
key to its success is the continuous flow of informa- 
tion and ideas. There are very few People of Colour 
and Aboriginal peoples in this critical informal 
communications loop. Being in the loop can save you 
a lot of time and aggravation. 

Anti-racism related issues make it faster to the 
table at the front when the leadership and staff 
understand the tent is under attack from enemies 
outside the tent and the labour movement needs the 
energy, voices and solidarity of all its members to 
protect and save the tent. There are those who do not 
like labour reacting to racism in this way. But I for 
one believe that it provides Aboriginal peoples and 
People of Colour with an opportunity to help build 
the labour movement in a way that meets the needs 
of workers from these communities. 

In this building process, People of Colour and 
Aboriginal peoples have put forward the following: 
One, strategies to organize Aboriginal workers and 
Workers of Colour in unorganized sectors in order to 
increase the percentage of organized workers in 
Canada; Two, strategies that involve working with 


With more than one-third of our members of 
Aboriginal ancestry, the Construction and 
General Workers Union Local 180 is proud to 
put into practice the slogan: 


“Workers of All Colours, Organize Together! 


You have Nothing to Lose but Your Chains!” 


Construction and General Workers Union 
Local 180 


1866 McAra Street 
Regina, SK S4N 6C4 
(306) 525-2336 
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workers in Africa, Asia and Latin America to stop the 
erosion of unionized jobs; Three, ways to strengthen 
labour's voice on social, economic and political poli- 
cies which involve working closely with advocacy 
groups for People of Colour and Aboriginal peoples. 

Activists from these two communities are asking 
for the tent to be opened and widened. This will 
require structural changes that would allow our 
issues to get to the table without any hindrances 
because of lack of support or because issues from 
other communities take precedence. Present de- 
mands from People of Colour and Aboriginal peoples 
in unions include representation on national, local 
and regional leadership positions, on union staffs 
and committees. They also want to be included in 
international work and union delegations. These 
battles, inside the tent, are being fought under 
different banners but mostly under the “elimination 
of systemic racism” and the need to “democratize the 
labour movement and its work” banners. 

Every message that makes it to the front requires 
tremendous energy from staff and activists. An equal 
amount of effort is necessary to get the issues in- 
cluded in the priority list of the labour movement. 
Even then the hardest battles are reserved for alloca- 
tion of resources. The battle for resources is a reality 
in the labour movement. The leadership gets pres- 
sure to act on numerous fronts. The leadership has 
to lead the fights outside the union tent to defend 
workers’ interests on jobs, pensions, healthcare and 
union rights. 

It takes a strong network of activists and union 
staff doing anti-racism work inside and outside the 
tent to maintain the anti-racism momentum. As staff 
people, our responsibilities also include holding the 
tent door open by talking to People of Colour and 
Aboriginal peoples both inside and outside the tent 
about strategies and emerging issues or concerns. I 
personally find the discussions with People of Colour 
and Aboriginal peoples inside and outside the labour 
movement energizing. 

These discussions complement my work in the 


union tent which can involve a number of things: 
organizing union conferences, coordinating union 
and community responses on public policy, facilitat- 
ing employment equity, human rights and anti- 
racism workshops, responding to enquiries from 
students, responding to requests for support from 
community groups, working with national commit- 
tees and working groups, and speaking engage- 
ments. 

“Why did you choose to work for the labour 
movement?” asked my former school colleague. 

The answer is simple. Despite the hectic nature 
of the work I do, it is a privilege for any worker to work 
in the labour movement. I enjoy the work tremen- 
dously because of what unions stand for. I have 
numerous opportunities for self-growth and work 
with people in the labour movement who are totally 
committed to promoting and defending the interests 
of workers. 

I have found that anti-racism work is a powerful 
tool to help examine and analyze the history of 
capitalism, the structure of the world economy, the 
exploitation of labour and the environment, power 
and privilege, and group dynamics. My work at the 
Canadian Labour Congress has allowed me to con- 
solidate some of my own ideas on these topics. 

At the end of the day, every day, after leaving the 
union tent, I go back to my island over the bridge or 
by a friend’s boat to eat, take off my armour, rest and 
sleep. I go to sleep knowing that another day will 
bring new battles - but always optimistic that the 
new day will also bring some victories. 

Curious to his reaction, I asked my former school 
colleague, “What do you think?” 

“You need to take off that armour more often my 
friend,” he replied. 


David Onyalo works at the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress inthe Women’s and Human Rights Department. 
His responsibilities include anti-racism work, human 
rights, employment equity and immigration. 
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The Tasks 


Ahead 


The CLC Anti-Racism Task Force. 


qe labour movement has just 
positioned itself to fight racism 
in the next millennium. The 
results and impact of the CLC 
Anti-Racism Task Force are far- 
reaching in terms of their scope 
and their recommendations. 

Members of the task force 
have challenged the labour 
movement to broaden its involve- 
ment in areas where they have 
never been involved before. These 
include racism in immigration, 
education, the justice system, 
environmental racism, housing, 
the media and the Canadian 
political process. 

The recommendations are 
presented within the context of 
short and long term strategies 
which include a communica- 
tions strategy, research, organ- 
izing in Aboriginal and People of 
Colour communities, internal 
union structural change, a re- 
newed commitment to affirma- 
tive action and employment eq- 
uity, and global solidarity work. 

In broad terms, the task force 
looked at the internal structural 
changes that are necessary for the 
inclusion of Aboriginal peoples and 
People of Colour in all aspects of 
union work. This includes union 
leadership positions at the local, 
regional and national levels. 

On internal union changes, the 
task force also dealt with the criti- 
cal need to have members from the 


by David Onyalo 


photo: George Manz 


two communities involved in all 
union staffing positions such as 
union organizers, union represen- 
tatives, administration, policy 
analysts, researchers, educators, 
international solidarity staff, ex- 
ecutive assistants and human 
rights representatives. 

The task force has also high- 
lighted the positive anti-racism 
work of different unions. Although 
different unions are at different 


stages in their anti-racism work, 
a number of affiliates now have 
anti-racism educational or 
awareness materials. Anumber 
of affiliates also have anti-ra- 
cism or human rights commit- 
tees that deal with issues which 
impact on People of Colour and 
Aboriginal peoples. 

The task force acknowledges 
the present anti-racism work in 
our unions which provides the 
basis for our future work. Every 
gain on anti-racism battles has 
come about because of years of 
mobilizing and organizing by ac- 
tivists. This is why grass roots 
involvement is critical to the 
work of the task force. 

The work of the task force has 
been driven by the participation 
and energy of grass roots union 
members and community ac- 
tivists. The follow up consulta- 
tion forums taking place next 
year are a direct outcome of 
anti-racism activists insisting 
on their participation in the im- 
plementation strategies, thereby 
ensuring that the task force report 
does not sit on the shelf like a 
number of union and government 
reports. This consultation phase 
is critical to the future of internal 
union anti-racism work, commu- 
nity organizing and building coa- 
litions. 

These consultation forums will 
be held in Montreal, Toronto, 
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Windsor, Halifax, Saskatoon, 
- Edmonton and Winnipeg between 
January and May 1998. 

In order to maintain the mo- 
mentum, the first CLC National 
Aboriginal/Workers of Colour 
Conference will be held in the fall 
of 1998 to build on the work of the 
regional forums and consolidate 
labours anti-racism work. 

The work from the task force 
recommendations, the follow up 
consultations, and the CLC Abo- 
riginal/Workers of Colour Confer- 
ence will provide leadership to 
future anti-racism work in the 
labour movement. This work will 
also complement the current work 
done by local unions, labour coun- 
cils, federations of labour and the 
CLC and its affiliates. 

The resolution calling for the 
formation of an anti-racism task 
force was unanimously adopted 
by delegates at the 1994 CLC 
National Constitutional Conven- 
tion in Vancouver. Nancy Riche is 
the CLC officer responsible for the 
work of the task force. Members of 


the task force include CLC vice- 
presidents Lynn Jones, Ethel 
LaValley and Hassan Yussuff, as 
well as David Onyalo as the CLC 
staff person. 

In addition to the four, regional 
activists sit on the task force in 
specific parts of the country. Re- 
gional activists also participated 
in a round-table discussion or- 
ganized by the CLC in December 
1996. Participants at this forum 
included members of the task force 
and the CLC Aboriginal Peoples 
and Visible Minorities Working 
Groups. The forum was held to 
discuss the scope and future work 
of the task force report, and to 
prioritize the issues. 

The participation of members 
of the CLC Aboriginal Peoples and 
Visible Minorities Working Groups 
in the creation, funding, and re- 
gional consultations of the task 
force has been extremely impor- 
tant. 

The task force forums were held 
between January and December 
1996 in different cities across the 


country. After the consultations, 
aninterim report was presented to 


delegates at the CLC 1996 
Constitutional Convention in 
Toronto for input, debate and 
adoption. 

The Canadian labour move- 
ment should be commended for 
examining itself on a topic as 
important and complex as anti- 
racism. They have looked at their 
internal structures in terms of 
organizational culture, systemic 
racism and the racism within the 
membership and leadership. Those 
who are interested in the details 
and the issues covered by the task 
force should get a copy of the re- 
port from the Canadian Labour 
Congress. 


For more information about the task 
force and its future work, please 
contact David Onyalo at the CLC, 
Women's and Human Rights De- 
partment, 2841 Riverside Drive, 
Ottawa, ON K1V 8X7. Phone (613) 
521-3400. Fax (613) 521-3113. 
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Taking the Challenge 


Anti-racism work in the CAW 


Ken 


Ube emerged to defend the 
collective interests of workers 
against the ravages of class ex- 
ploitation under capitalism. Yet, 
decades of struggle have demon- 
strated that defending our inter- 
ests against class tyranny alone is 
not sufficient. 

This is because capitalism and 
ruling class privilege have been 
structured on and depend on two 
additional forms of oppression, 
namely racism and sexism. 

Unions which truly wish to 
represent their members must, by 
necessity, defend them against all 
three prevailing structures and 
ideologies - classism, racism and 
sexism. More importantly, unions 
must engage their memberships 
in critical educational programs 
and policies which, on the one 
hand, oblige a white male majority 
(in most cases) to understand the 
importance of fighting simultane- 
ously on these three fronts, while, 
on the other hand, empower those 
who experience racism and sex- 
ism to have the confidence and 
skills to play their proper role, 
including leadership roles in their 
unions. 


First a Human Rights Program 

Within months of the separa- 
tion from the UAW, the Canadian 
Autoworkers held its first human 
rights conference in 1986. That 
conference became an annual 
tradition. Ten years later the CAW 
held a tenth anniversary confer- 
ence in Port Elgin, Ontario. 

Out of the early conference 
came the demand for a five-day 
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CAW Workers of Colour course members protest Tory cutbacks to women’s 
shelters in Owen Sound, Ontario in November 1995. 


human rights educational program. 
By 1988, that course was being 
offered to CAW leaders, human 
rights committees and activists 
throughout the country. 

Human rights training was also 
being bargained with the employ- 
ers. In the GM chain, a three-hour 
company-paid human rights pro- 
gram offered to all hourly-paid 
workers was in place by 1989. 
Since that time, similar training 
has been bargained with scores of 
employers, both large and small. 

In both the union program and 
the joint programs with employ- 
ers, the analysis of racism and 
sexism and the relationship be- 
tween the two has been a central 
theme of the content. Such work 
is never easy as it challenges 
dominant ideologies which an 
overwhelming majority of workers 
have never been forced to critically 
examine. The human rights courses 
always created a healthy tension, 


a necessity for meaningful change. 

By 1994, the 40-hour CAW 
human rights course was offered 
to local union leaders on a cost- 
sharing basis in order to ensure 
that those elected to lead were 
fully conversant with the issues 
that the human rights activists 
had been mobilizing around for 
years. 

The importance of first devel- 
oping a human rights course for 
all members was critical in getting 
the issues of racism, sexism and 
other forms of discrimination firmly 
established as an integral part of 
the union’s agenda. With that base, 
the particular struggles against 
racism and sexism could be fur- 
ther advanced to benefit the sis- 
ters and workers of colour within 
the ranks. 


Two Special Programs 
The 1991 Halifax CAW 
Constitutional Convention adopted 
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a very progressive statement on 
affirmative action. Amongst many 
specific programs in that policy, 
one in particular called for two 
special two-week programs to be 
developed under the Paid Educa- 
tional Leave program for women 
activists and workers of colour. 

In 1992, when Buzz Hargrove 
became president of the CAW, his 
inaugural speech made it very clear 
that fighting racism was to be a 
major priority under his leader- 
ship. 


Workers of Colour Leadership 
Program 

This course revolves around 
two primary objectives: firstly, the 
empowerment of CAW workers of 
colour to individually and collec- 
tively overcome obstacles that 
historically prevented their full and 
rightful participation in the life of 
the union, and secondly, the edu- 
cation of workers of colour about 
the history, structure and ideol- 
ogy of racism with a view to creat- 
ing anti-racist activists at the 


workplace and in the community. 

The interplay between these 
two objectives has proven to be 
critical to the success of the course. 
It is necessary, but not sufficient, 
to promote individual workers of 
colour within the union; they must 
simultaneously be encouraged to 
understand and thus struggle 
against racism as a crucial pillar 
of the capitalist society in which 
they work and live. 

In explaining the issues cov- 
ered under these two objectives, it 
is important to emphasize that the 
content of the course was estab- 
lished through a series of meet- 
ings of CAW workers of colour 
representing different industries, 
geography, genders, and commu- 
nities of colour. The content was 
not determined by national union 
staff and then imposed on the target 
membership. 

The first objective, individual 
empowerment, is approached 
through a number of modules that 
span the two-week course. A de- 
tailed examination of the struc- 
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Unions — 
Partners in the 
efforts to end 


CAW TCA 


Representing over 1300 Kitimat Smelter 
and Kemano Power Operations Workers 


“What we wish for ourselves, 


ture of the union and how deci- 
sion-making occurs leads to a 
discussion of the role of caucuses 
in advancing change at the local 
and national levels. The history of 
workers of colour caucuses in 
particular, their successes and 
failures, is openly debated. Work- 
ers of colour from other unions 
commonly attend these sessions 
to share their experiences and 
broaden the discussion to the 
necessity for change within the 
labour movement as a whole. 

Practical skills are a basic part 
of the course. Union members 
video-tape and critique five-min- 
ute speaking presentations on an 
anti-racism topic. Small group work 
involves the preparation of leaf- 
lets, press releases and short un- 
ion newspaper articles on real life 
racist situations. Workers of col- 
our use exercises to ensure that 
they know how to cost collective 
agreements and calculate cost of 
living adjustment clauses in those 
agreements. 

Participants are also given an 
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CAW ЖЁ TCA 
CANADA 


LOCAL 1285 


Vince Bailey Dennis Hryhorchuk 
President Vice President 


CAW Local 1285 is a proud Canadian Union 
who has served the Brampton and surrounding areas 
for over 30 years. 


Representing workers and promoting equality 
is a commitment we take seriously. 


The Leadership and membership are proud 
to continue their involvement for years to come. 


Richard Thyssen Donna Marinko 
Financial Secretary Recording Secretary 
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assignment to gather survey data 
from their workplaces to deter- 
mine the percentage of workers of 
colour, their respective communi- 
ties and gender. This is carried out 
atthe workplaces between the two 
weeks of the program. 

The second objective of the 
course - developing anti-racism 
analysis and action - begins by 
establishing the crucial historical 
link between racism and capital- 
ism. Once racism is understood as 
a product of capitalist history, 
instead of being “human nature,” 
it is possible to critically examine 
the specific contours of institu- 
tionalized racism that has defined 
Canadian history. 

Much of week one then con- 
centrates on the particular histo- 
ries experienced by different com- 
munities of colour; minimally, we 
focus on First Nations peoples, 
Afro-Canadians, South  Asian- 
Canadians and East Asian-Cana- 
dians. By the end of this process, 
the commonality of racism directed 
against these communities in 
Canadian history is well estab- 
lished, but so too are the differ- 
ences that exist and the occasional 
tensions that emerge between 

communities of colour because of 
these differences. 

Week two of the anti-racism 


curriculum examines the contem- 
porary expressions of systemic 
racism in Canada by focusing at- 
tention on the dominant institu- 
tions of the state and private sec- 
tor. Each of the following receive 
at least one-half day of analysis: 
immigration and refugee policy; 
the judiciary, police and military; 
education; and the corporate 
media. The issue of environmental 
racism is also addressed. 

By the end of the program, 
participants fully explore the link 
between racism and capitalism and 
its everyday institutional mani- 
festations through a combination 
of written documentation, guest 
speakers, video material and per- 
sonal experience. 


Who Gets to Participate? 

The administration of the pro- 
gram has also been critical to its 
success. The participants are pre- 
selected by the director ofthe CAW 
Human Rights Department. Most 
of the participants have expressed 
an interest in the course or have 
been identified through other CAW 
educational programs or are rec- 
ommended by local union leaders. 
Each group of 25 participants is 
selected to create a proper balance 
between communities of colour, 
industry, geography and gender, 


with the goal of a gender balance 
in each group. 

Each participant must come 
from a workplace unit that has 
bargained Paid Educational Leave, 
and once recommended by the 
Human Rights director, must be 
approved by the local union presi- 
dent for the course. While there is 
no doubt there are still some CAW 
units whose leaders do not sup- 
port this initiative, the overwhelm- 
ing response has been positive and 
most local union leaders are hon- 
oured to have their members of 
colour selected. The selection 
process also attempts to bring 
together workers of colour with 
local leadership experience and 
those who have just emerged as 
rank and file activists since this 
combination provides the optimum 
learning experience between the 
participants. 

After five years and with ap- 
proximately 150 graduates, the 
success of the course can be 
measured by the number of work- 
ers of colour who have been elected 
tolocal union executive positions, 
including in-plant/office positions, 
and, most importantly, to CAW 
Council and Constitutional Con- 
ventions. These latter two venues 
give workers of colour exposure to 
and involvement in the decision- 


RICK A. ENGEL, Labour Lawyer 


Mr. Engel is a member of the Canadian Association 
of Labour Lawyers. He practices union-side labour 
law, human rights, long-term disability, pensions, 
immigration, and wrongful dismissal. 
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ООҢ па the workplace, gradu- 
ates of the programs have increas- 
ingly been involved in broader 
community struggles against ra- 
cism, especially in the area of 
opposing increasingly restrictive 
and racist immigration and refu- 
gee policy and international hu- 
man rights campaigns. 


Workers of Colour Conferences 

Just as the human rights 
course led to the two special courses 
for women and workers of colour 
in 1991, the success of the work- 
ers of colour leadership course led 
in 1994 to the first CAW workers of 
colour conference held in Port Elgin 
at the CAW Education Centre. 
Unlike the course, participation in 
these conferences is open to work- 
ers of colour from all CAW local 
unions endorsed by their leaders 
to attend. Over 140 participants 
from coast to coast attended this 
inaugural conference. 

By 1996, regional workers of 
colour caucuses began to hold 
regional conferences which brought 
together members to maintain the 
momentum of anti-racism work. 
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The second national workers of 
colour conference was held in May 
1997. Alternating regional and 
national conferences for workers 
of colour are now firmly estab- 
lished in the CAW calendar. 


A Changing Union 
Shortly after making it clear in 


1992 that fighting racism was a 
major priority, national president 
Buzz Hargrove created an anti- 
racism coordinator as a staff as- 
signment. Hassan Yussuff, also 
nationally elected as one of two 
workers of colour to the CLC Ex- 
ecutive Councilin 1992, 1994 and 
1996, assumed that coordinator 
position. 

By 1994, after eight years of 
human rights and anti-racism work 
within the CAW, the national un- 
ion created a Human Rights De- 
partment. Yussuff became its first 
director and is responsible for 
coordinating the human rights 
work of the union. 

While the struggle against 
racism can be given direction from 
the national union, the real chal- 
lenge is for local unions to create 
the political space necessary to 
allow the work to grow and ma- 


(204) 677-3267 


Wayne Levac 
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ture. Building the union from the 
base is critical in all spheres of 
union work, and anti-racism work 
is no exception. 

With all struggles there are 
setbacks along the way, but over 
the past decade the CAW has 
demonstrated that progressive 
change only occurs when policies 
and programs are established to 
encourage those who are other- 
wise marginalized to play their 
proper role. 

The agenda of capital is now 
globalized as never before, and this 
creates the challenge to all work- 
ers to understand the absolute 
necessity of international working 
class solidarity. Having a strong 
anti-racism program at home is 
part of a larger union agenda that 
acknowledges that the majority of 
workers of the world are workers 
of colour. Eliminating not only 
racist behaviour but also ideolo- 
gies that serve racism is a precon- 
dition for principled internation- 
alism. 


Ken Luckhardt is a national repre- 
sentative in the CAW Education 
Department, currently responsible 
for the CAW Social Justice Fund. 
Hassan Yussuff is director of the 
CAW Human Rights Department 
and a member of the CLC Execu- 
tive Council representing workers 
of colour. 
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Bridging the Gap 


How long-standing relationships were built between 
organized labour and aboriginal people in B.C. 


by 


s this year the Nisga'a 


Tribal Council from north-west- 
ern B.C. honoured the B.C. Gov- 
ernment and Service Employees' 
Union and its president, John 
Shields, at their annual conven- 
tion. This was in recognition of the 
on-going support which the 
BCGEU, its executive and organ- 
ized labour in B.C. had provided to 
the Nisga'a Tribal Council and the 
cause of aboriginal rights in the 
province. 

The Nisga'a Tribal Council 
manages its own services, includ- 
ing local provincial schools, 
through an elected School Board 
set up under provincial legisla- 
tion. The Tribal administration, 
the education staff, and the em- 
ployees of most Nisga'a enterprises, 
including health care services, are 
organized into one union or an- 
other. This might seem unusual, but in British 
Columbia, where around 40 percent of the popula- 
tion are involved with organized labour, relations 
between unions and First Nations are generally 
good. 

Although only a few First Nations administration 
offices have been certified, a number of First Nations 
econornic or service-delivery enterprises are union- 
ized. Of particular interest is the arrangement made 
by the Nisga'a Tribal Council Economic Develop- 
ment Commission to allow their members to do 
deep-sea log-loading work, which was part of a for- 
estry project. After discussions, the International 
Longshore and Warehouse Union (ILWU) offered the 
Nisga'a an arrangement which had been working 
well for another First Nation for over ten years. 

The ILWU certified all of the Nisga'a members 
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Chief Leonard George of the Tsleil-Waututh First Nation addressing a rally 
opposing the Federal Fisheries Mifflin Plan. Sitting in the boat is John 
Radosevic, president of the United Fishermen and Allied Workers Union. 
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into an ILWU local, and then helped the Economic 
Development Commission become a member of the 
Maritime Employers Council. In this way the master 
collective agreement between the Maritime Employ- 
ers and the ILWU applied automatically to the work, 
allowing the ILWU to dispatch workers to the job 
from a local made up entirely of Nisga’a members. 

The Nisga’a were able to provide direct employ- 
ment and training to their members through the 
ILWU. If the arrangement had not been made, the 
work would have gone to already-trained non-abo- 
riginal workers. 

Jurisdictional issues have sometimes been raised, 
particularly when the First Nation or Tribal Council 
is the employer. The B.C. Labour Relations Board 
has taken the position that unless the First Nation 
employer specifically demonstrates that the work 
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нашаа 
done relates to aboriginal cultural issues, and there- 
fore falls under the federal Labour Code, that as a law 
of general application, the B.C. Labour Code applies 


iai i to most work on reserves. 
Colour, rel Оюп, ECT For example, in the last year, two quite different 
abilities, bel iefs. < groups of aboriginal health care providers were cer- 


tified to unions. The Nisga’a Health Board employees 


4 - were certified under the federal Labour Code be- 

Wou / а n t I I fe cause the Nisga'a services are almost exclusively 
e used by Nisga'a people, and have a cultural/lan- 

be bo r 1 П 9 guage component. The Westbank Indian Band Long 
Term Care facility employees were certified under the 

provincial Labour Code. The Westbank facility is part 


e 
I f we wer е of the system of universally accessible provincial 


2? services to the elderly available to all B.C. residents, 
all the Same: and although First Nations members were both 
employees and residents, the work itself did not have 


a significant cultural component. 


an Tueke The B.C. Labour Board holds that where the 
à workers are delivering culturally-based services, such 
Diane Wood as home-school co-ordination, or language instruc- 

ecretary-Treasurer = É A 
tion, they are considered to be under federal jurisdic- 


tion, but First Nation administration staff doing day 
to day secretarial or accounting duties on reserves 
are doing work that could be done by anyone, and are 


B.C. Government and Cer usually certified under the provincial Labour Code. 
Service Emplo , : el Organized labour in B.C. had long supported 

ployees Union aboriginal issues both politically and practically. 
The earliest recorded affirmations of support are 
probably buried in the archives, but by 1965 a 
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resolution was passed at the B.C. Federation of 
Labour annual convention calling on governments 
to settle B.C. Indian land claims. Since that date, a 
similar resolution has been endorsed every year. 

British Columbia is unique in Canada in that no 
treaties were signed between First Nations and the 
Crown. 

B.C. was originally an independent Crown Col- 
ony which joined Canada in 1871. Since the colonial 
legislature of B.C. had rejected the concept of abo- 
riginal rights to lands or resources, the terms of 
confederation effectively barred Canada from negoti- 
ating treaties with B.C. First Nations. Because of 
this, relations between the province of B.C. and First 
Nations have been quite different than in other parts 
of Canada. 

The B.C. government has a long history of ex- 
tending provincial services to reserves as well as di- 
rectly consulting with First Nations. 

In BC, the provincial government granted Status 
Indians the right to vote in provincial elections in 
1948. In 1949 the CCF elected a Nisga’a, Frank 
Calder, as the first Status Indian member to a Legis- 
lative Assembly in Canada. This was a manifestation 
of the close relationship between the CCF/NDP and 
First Nations in B.C. which included much of the 
leadership from organized labour. 

The Nisga’a Tribal Council and the CCF, and later 
the NDP, worked to raise the profile of aboriginal 
rights in BC. By the mid-1960s, when Tom Berger 
was the provincial NDP leader, aboriginal rights 
issues had become a political rallying cry for the NDP 
in the province. When Frank Calder and the Nisga’a 
successfully took the first contemporary case about 
aboriginal rights in Canada to the Supreme Court in 
1973, Tom Berger was their lawyer. 

In 1986, the B.C. Federation of Labour extended 
an invitation to the First Nations of British Columbia 
to participate in a weekend conference to explore 
common ground and to find ways for mutual sup- 
port. As a prominent First Nations leader said at the 
Nanaimo Conference: “the Constitution of Canada 
protects collective aboriginal rights, but it also pro- 
tects First Nations members’ rights to participate in 
individual actions. If we First Nations want our 
aboriginal rights to be respected by all Canadians, 
we must ensure that our members’ individual right 
to make a decision and join a union is also respected 
and protected.” 

This weekend event initiated direct contacts 
between province-wide aboriginal organizations and 
organized labour which continue to this day. 

In 1990, 17 years after the Calder case had 
declared that aboriginal rights existed in B.C., the 
Social Credit government of Bill VanderZalm bowed 
to political pressure and agreed to enter into modern 
day treaty negotiations with B.C. First Nations. The 
Socreds challenged the public to support the resolu- 


Harry Nyce of the Nisga’a Tribal Council with BCGEU 
president John Shields. 
photo: BCGEU 


tion of land claims issues in B.C. and organized 
labour was quick to respond. 

In October 1990, the B.C. Federation of Labour 
hired a director of Treaty Negotiations to work full- 
time between unions and First Nations on issues 
that might arise as negotiations began. 

Today there are over 40 treaties in various stage: 
of negotiation across B.C. As part of the treaty 
negotiations process, the federal and provincial gov- 
ernments have set up regional treaty negotiation 
advisory committees. Local residents and organiza- 
tions provide comments and advice to both govern- 
ments and localFirst Nations about issues that arise 
as discussions progress. Organized labour is the 
strongest participant in this process, supplying over 
100 members and alternates to participate in these 
forums. 

Although problems can and do arise, First Na- 
tions and labour generally find ways to work to- 
gether. The earlier years allowed long-standing rela- 
tionships to be built, and in these days of self- 
government and expanding First Nations economic 
enterprise, they stand both parties in good stead. 


Heather Morin is a member of the Saddle Lake First 
Nation. For three years, Heather was elected the B.C. 
and National Aboriginal representative for the Cana- 
dian Federation of Students. In that time she was 
involved in a number of initiatives with organized 
labour and First Nations in B.C. Since 1995 she has 
attended the University of Regina and will be a gradu- 
ate of the Aboriginal Bachelor of Education After 
Degree prograrn. 
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ELSE л 2 1. III 


Introducing n'ism! 


n'ism is neither male nor 
female; african, aboriginal, 
asian, or caucasian; christian, 
jew or muslim; gay or straight; 
heavy or thin; Canadian or 
American; or any other "ism" 


which divides us. n'ism is what 
we all are - human beings. 
n'ism stands for "not an ism", 
and was created by Campers at 
the 1997 SFL Summer Camp. At 
our Camp we learn about the 
negative "ism's" which divide 
people. n'ism represents the 


e lack of ism's such as racism, 
sexism, ageism, ableism, 
n IS n heterosexism, and other forms 
of discrimination. 
The Campers, Youth Activity Coordinators, and Counsellors 
at the 1997 Summer Camp took an Oath for n'ism, pledging 
our commitment to promoting the equality of all people. We 


ask you to join with n'ism and us in our commitment to 
creating a world where there is equality for everyone. 


Cake 
lederation of labour 
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Labour & Aboriginal . 
Relations 


Strategies for the new millennium. 


A. historic event took 


place on December 9 and 
10, 1996 in Saskatoon. Over 
300 Aboriginal and union 
representatives attended a 
conference sponsored by 
the Saskatchewan Indian 
and Metis Affairs Secretar- 
iat and the Saskatchewan 
Federation of Labour (SFL). 
It was a first in Canada for 
such a gathering and rec- 
ognition that members of 
First Nations and the mostly 
non-Aboriginal trade un- 
ion movement might have some- 
thing in common and reason to 
speak to each other. 

Unemployment and poverty 
statistics in the Aboriginal com- 
munity in Canada are appalling. 
According to the 1991 census, just 
over 300,000 Aboriginals officially 
listed a reserve as their place of 
residence while over one million 
people classified themselves as 
Aboriginal or possessing some 
Aboriginal ancestry. Aboriginals 
make up almost four percent of 
Canada's total population, the 
majority of whom now live off-re- 
serve in larger urban centres. 

The same census reported that 
164,000 Aboriginals on reserves 
lived on social assistance. The 
census estimated that 120,000 off- 
reserve Aboriginals also received 
social assistance. 

An Aboriginal's average income 
was about 54 percent of non-Abo- 
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Conference co-chairs Kelly Lendsay and George 
LaFond of the Metis Nations of Saskatchewan. 
photo: Wanda Bartlett 


riginal income, while the unem- 
ployment/underemployment rate 
among Aboriginal workers was a 
whopping 70 percent. 

Government expenditures on 
First Nations’ programs have de- 
clined in real dollars by 11 percent 
over the past few years while the 
Aboriginal population has in- 
creased dramatically. 

The infant mortality rate is more 
than double the Canadian average 
while suicide rates among Abo- 
riginal people is more than three 
times the national average. The 
rate of suicide for young Aborigi- 
nals between the ages of 17 and 24 
is seven times higher than among 
non-Aboriginals. 

Health experts are predicting 
an AIDS epidemic in the Aborigi- 
nal community if nothing is done 
soon about Aboriginal poverty. 
Meanwhile, tuberculosis has made 
a come back on some reserves. 


While Aboriginals 
make up four percent of 
the general population, 
they are over-represented 
in prisons, accounting for 
almost 11 percent of all 
inmates. Forty-five per- 
cent of Aboriginals are il- 
literate while the Cana- 
dian average is 17 per- 
cent. 

Twelve percent of Sas- 
katchewan’s population 
are Aboriginal people - one 
of the largest ratios of 
Aboriginal to non-Aboriginal people 
in Canada. Yet Aboriginals make 
up over 20 percent of the popula- 
tion under the age of 15, and it 
continues to grow. 

The critical problems First 
Nations people are confronted with 
is magnified in the province's 
workplace. In a 1993 study, the 
Canadian Labour Congress found 
only two out of 800 employees ina 
large Saskatoon meat packing plant 
were Aboriginal. Similarly at the 
Canada Post depot in Regina, only 
two Aboriginal people were em- 
ployed out of 400 employees. 

In northern Saskatchewan, 
where Aboriginal unemployment 
is close to 90 percent, even sum- 
mer jobs at many hunting and 
fishing lodges were given to stu- 
dents from southern universities 
while young Aboriginals in the 
district were overlooked. 

Looking at these statistics, it 
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is no surprise that the Aboriginal 
community is wary of all institu- 
tions perceived to be for whites 
only, including unions. 

To its credit though, the trade 
union movement was one of the 
first voices to support Aboriginals 
in their call for self-determination 
and an end to systemic racism and 
poverty. 

Throughout modem history, 
trade unionists too have been 
subjected to discrimination and 
outright persecution. A nation state 
cannot truly be considered free 
and democratic if it inhibits work- 
ers from organizing and trade 
unionists are always the first tar- 
gets of regressive governments. In 
a world economy now managed by 
multinational corporations under 
the free trade banner, the trade 
union movement faces its greatest 
challenge. All workers, be they 
Aboriginal or non-Aboriginal, are 
being adversely affected by deci- 
sions made їп corporate 
boardrooms by men who are ac- 

countable to no one. 


Governments at all levels have 
to some degree succumbed to the 
argument that economies must be 
driven by private enterprise. No 
one could have predicted that in 
Canada there would be talk of user- 
pay profit-driven hospitals and 
schools. Mike Harris’s Conserva- 
tives in Ontario have even dis- 
cussed the possibility of privatiz- 
ing jails and similar institutions. 

With corporate greed at an all 
time high and the ongoing attack 
on workers’ wages and benefits, it 
makes sense for unions to develop 
links and make allies wherever 
they can be found. Close ties be- 
tween organized labour and First 
Nations peoples are a natural fit. 
The only speculation at this point 
is what the alliance will look like 
and how the relationship will work. 

The Saskatoon conference 
represents the first big step to- 
wards implementing a program that 
will attempt to accomplish the 
acknowledged common goal - a 
decent standard of living through 
meaningful employment for all 


people. It stands to reason that 
discussions at an introductory 
conference would be broad and 
general - which they were - but the 
very difficult questions about la- 
bour/Aboriginal relations were 
posed. 

On the part of Aboriginals, who 
have always generally viewed un- 
ions as the tool of privileged white 
workers, came a plea for assis- 
tance and understanding. 

The trade union movement is 
a much needed friend if employ- 
ment barriers in the private sector 
are to be overcome. Aboriginals 
correctly point to the fact they are 
not getting a fair share of the good 
jobs. Westfair Foods and Canada 
Safeway, for example, have a work- 
force that is not representative of 
the population of the province. 

Unions have had very little 
success at influencing multina- 
tional corporations to hiring Abo- 
riginal people, but the issue should 
be put on the bargaining table to 
create awareness of the problem. 

If, as experts predict, the Abo- 
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riginal community will make ир 
as much as 25 percent of the 
population of Saskatchewan in the 
near future, the corporate sector 
must be made to realize that if 
nothing else, it will be good for 
business if it takes the 
time to employ and train 
Aboriginal people. 

The majority of 
workers represented by 
unions in Saskatche- 
wan work in the public 
sector or for Crown 
corporations. The few 
Aboriginal trade union- 
ists that do exist are for 
the most part directly 
or indirectly employed 
by the provincial gov- 
ernment. 

In the context of 
Aboriginal self-govern- 
ment, controlling one’s 
own affairs and serv- 
ices makes sense. The 
immediate concern is 
how this will be accom- 
plished knowing that in 
the final analysis Abo- 
riginal workers and professionals 
will be controlling and providing 
the public services to First Na- 
tions peoples. 

Public sector workers, in the 
meantime, are worried about their 
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future. Aboriginal leaders are 
understandably in a hurry to de- 
velop the programs that will be 
needed when specific services and 
functions are ceded to them. 
Under provincial legislation, the 
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Trade Union Act obliges new 
employers to adopt the union and 
its members as well as the terms 
and conditions of collective bar- 
gaining agreements. As delegates 
pointed out repeatedly at the con- 


ference, First Nations may not be 
flush with new money, while budget 
restraints could make these trans- 
fers difficult. The legislation clearly 
places limits on any new employers 
ability to replace affected workers 
with new employees. 

Much time at the 
conference was de- 
voted to current la- 
bour laws. The view 
of many Aboriginal 
participants was that 
such legislation could 
be a barrier in the 
devolution process. 
On the surface at 
least, these criticisms 
seem to be quite valid, 
but trade unionists 
get anxious when 
anyone is discussing 
amendments to hard 
fought-for legislation. 

Labour laws such 
as the Trade Union 
Act, the Labour Stan- 
dards Act and the Oc- 
cupational Health 
and Safety Act are 
always front and centre at union 
functions. It is with some pride 
that union activists point to vari- 
ous regulations that are recog- 
nized as some of the better labour 
laws around. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
JOINT BOARD 


EVERY WORKING 
WOMAN AND MAN 
needs someone in their 
corner. That is the role 
of unions. Unions rep- 
resent workers’ inter- 
ests, make sure their 
voices are heard, and 
ensure fair treatment 
for their members. 


If you are concerned 
about low wages, job 
security, health and 
safety, or benefits, isn’t 
it time you did some- 
thing about it? 
Organize...give us a call 
and we'll show you 
how. 

Do something to tip 
the scale in your 
favour - ORGANIZE! 


Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union 


Regina Office 

1233 Winnipeg Street 
Regina, SK S4R 1K1 
Phones: 569-9311 & 
569-0440 

Fax: 569-9521 


Saskatoon Office 
#210-3311A Fairlight 
Drive 

Saskatoon, SK S7M 3Y5 
Phone: 384-9885 

Fax: 384-1006 
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Transfer rights provisions have always been соп- 

sidered one of the most important principles in the 
Trade Union Act. The provisions have served workers 
and this province well. Notwithstanding the implica- 
tions on Aboriginal self-government, it has kept em- 
ployers from abusing workers and sidestepping the 
union. 

It was suggested at the conference that perhaps 
changes in the provisions could be made in consid- 
eration of who the employer was going to be. At the 
end of the day, there was complete agreement with 
First Nations’ aspirations but trade unionists won- 
der if it should be done at the expense of a very 
professional and loyal public sector work-force. 

The controversial and potentially divisive issue 
of the current work-force in the devolution process 
will be discussed and debated at length. It is hard to 
say exactly where the debate will go or what the 
solutions will be. But employers - including public 
sector employers - are prepared to stand back or 
frustrate the process if it translates into a financial 
gain for them. 

Conference participants understood the chal- 
lenges and there was consensus that the problems 
had to be and would be solved. 

The delegates approved the establishment of a 
Leaders Council initially composed of the chief of the 
Federation of Saskatchewan Indian Nations, the 
president of the Metis Nations of Saskatchewan and 
the president of the SFL. 

Reporting to the Leaders Council will be a num- 


ber of working groups dealing with a broad spectrum 
of issues such as labour legislation, education, devo- 
lution, participation of Aboriginals in unions and a 
dispute resolution mechanism. 

The SFL has plans to convene an Aboriginal 
Trade Unionists Conference on the heels of its recent 
constitutional amendment providing for a vice presi- 
dent for Aboriginal affairs. 

Another Labour/Aboriginal Conference is already 
in the planning stages at the request of delegates. 
Most will be anxious to see the work of the various 
committees once they are up and functioning. 


Paul Guillet is a representative for the Sask. Joint 
Board, Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Un- 
ion, a vice president of the Saskatchewan Federation 
of Labour and the chair of the SFL Human Rights 
Committee. 
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Racism in the 
Workplace 


A facilitator's perspective. 


БУК Cloth 


| only in recent times that we 
as a society have responded to 
issues such as racial discrimina- 
tion and harassment in a con- 
certed fashion. This is happening 
in society in general, but more so 
in the workplace. 

One of the reasons for this is 
our Society's recognition of the 
destructive nature of racism. 
Canada has also developed a legal 
framework which makes racism il- 
legal. Most of this is driven by 
Section 15 of the Charter of Rights at the federal 
level. In Saskatchewan the Human Rights Code and 
the Occupational Health and Safety Act outlaw dis- 
crimination and harassment based on skin colour. 

I have delivered over 200 training seminars in 
both the public and private sectors over the last three 
years. The participants in these seminars came from 
varied backgrounds, from correctional workers, teach- 
ers, and forestry workers to those in upper manage- 
ment. 

When delivering anti-racism seminars, you very 
quickly begin to identify various participants and 
their reasons for being there. 

There are basically three reasons why people 
attend anti-racism seminars: 

People who volunteer for seminars that their 
employer or union might provide. Some have a deep 
personal interest and conviction in the issue, or a 
natural curiosity; some are supervisors or managers 
looking for tools to deal with racism in the workplace; 
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while others are concerned about 
their children and family and what 
they are being exposed to. 

A different group attends be- 
cause they have been forced to do 
so by their employer. Their re- 
sponse is also varied: Some holda 
deep resentment at being forced to 
attend and normally see no reason 
for being there. Others tend not to 
participate, or else question ev- 
erything in a disruptive fashion. 
One often hears comments that 
range from “why can't they be like us" to “they get 
everything free while we have to pay all the taxes.” 

Then you get those I term as the floaters: they 
aren't there for any particular reason and they can go 
either way. Their response could include limited par- 
ticipation, others do not see any problem, while 
others are there only in body. 


Attitudes 

While these attitudes are not an exhaustive list, 
they do provide a sampling of where we are in Canada 
and in the workplace. One of the first things that I 
and my co-facilitators do when delivering training is 
to get a read on the types of participants we have in 
the group. This is especially critical if most of them 
don’t want to be there. The worst approach in that 
situation is to engage them in a zealot-like manner. 
There is no point in trying to change people's atti- 
tudes by hitting them over the head with an anti- 
racist two-by-four. The object of the seminar is to 
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help people first of all reflect on their own behaviour 
and the impact it has on others. 

We also try to instill in them that people do not 
want to be tolerated because their skin is a different 
colour or they speak with an accent. What all of us 
want is to be respected. At the same time, people are 
informed, ifthey do not wish to change their attitude, 
they will have to adjust their behaviour in the 
workplace. Under the law, harassment and discrimi- 
nation is illegal. 

We attempt to move people from being a “non- 
racist” to an “anti-racist,” which implies a willing- 
ness to begin taking those small incremental steps to 
eradicate racism in the workplace. It’s important for 
individuals to understand that we do not create our- 
selves with our differences; this is a fact of history. 
Our attitudes and stereotypes are learned behav- 
iours. No one is born a racist. 

In order for participants to understand and change, 
we explore the dynamics of power and its impact. 
Many of our participants have never reflected on the 
inter-relationship between power, privilege and its 
impact in prolonging racist manifestations. After the 
power and privilege exercise, it’s not uncommon to 
hear participants comment that "I never knew that 
what Itook as my right is in fact a privilege that many 
others do not have." 

There is still a Canadian myth that goes some- 
thing like this: yes we have racism, but not the real 
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UNION OF NURSES 


The Saskatchewan Union of Nurses repre- 
sents 8000 registered nurses and registered 
psychiatric nurses. SUN opposes the act of 

racism and is committed to working towards the 
goal of having all workplaces free of harassment 
and discrimination with a zero tolerance level. 


SUN will work to promote respect for abo- 
riginal people, people with disabilities and diver- 
sity of race, culture, religion and sexual orienta- 

tion, assist in the prevention and resolution of 
incidents of discrimination and racism, and 
support employment equity programs. 


thing; that only happens south of the border. 

After we do an exercise called the History Game 
you hear comments like “are you sure all those 
things happened in Canada?” On one occasion a 
participant actually went to check our facts on 
Aboriginal people at the court library. 

It's important for people to realize that racism 
occurs at both the individual and institutional level. 
The other attitude that still prevails is that somehow 
the issue of racism is the problem of those “minori- 
ties" and not the rest of society. In other words, they 
blame the victim. These are the kinds of misconcep- 
tions we are attempting to dispel. 
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SINCE 1948 


MEM г R.R.McKenzie Agency 


@ General Insurance 
@ Motor Licence Issuer 


569-2456 


1903 Argyle Street (at Saskatchewan Drive) Regina 
Robin D. McKenzie (Manager) 


Unemployed Workers 
Centre (UWC) 


The UWC is a non-profit organization 
providing information and advocacy services 
on Employment Insurance. 

Are you having problems obtaining your 
employment insurance benefits? Have you 
been assessed a penalty or overpayment? 

The Unemployed Workers Centre can help you 
obtain the employment insurance benefits to 
which you are entitled. 


KNOWING YOUR RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS 
CAN HELP YOU AVOID COSTLY PENALTIES 
AND CLAIM DELAYS. 


Appointments by phone preferred 
Phone: (306) 525-5138 in Regina 
Fax: (306) 525-9514 
Phone: (306) 382-8662 

in Saskatoon 
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Success 

It's difficult to evaluate what impact we may or 
may not have on the participants. However, going by 
individual conversations with participants and the 
evaluations they provide at the end of the seminars, 
we can draw some conclusions. 

Most responses have been positive. Comments 
have varied from "this workshop should be manda- 
tory for everyone in our workplace" to “I thought this 
was just another darn government workshop, but 
Im really glad I came." Others say “I never really 
knew how these people felt who experience racism 
on a day to day basis. The next time I hear a racist 
joke I will say something." Finally, "I feel a little more 
equipped to deal with racism in my workplace." 

These types of comments, while encouraging, 
should not deter us from the task at hand: there is 
and always will be a long way to go. 

Racial discrimination and harassment is illegal. 
This has served as an incentive for employers to 
practice due diligence by providing education for 
their employees. This helps when they are faced with 
any form of legal action. 

However, more and more employers are starting 
to realize that a workplace free of discrimination and 
harassment has other benefits. If you have a healthy 
workplace, you have healthy employees and that 
affects the bottom line. 

Studies have shown that after employees attend 


these types of seminars, some organizations in- 
crease production and exhibit a greater calmness in 
the overall climate of the workplace. 

Unions have been the driving force in getting 
anti-racism clauses in their contracts. There are, 
however, still some sticky issues that remain such as 
how to deal with employment equity and the promo- 
tion of minorities without nullifying important prin- 
ciples like seniority. 

Are there better ways for unions to mobilize and 
educate their membership to be more proactive in 
their workplace around issues dealing with racism 
and sexism? 

Although there are side benefits to doing educa- 
tion on racism, this should not be the underlying 
motivation. The struggle against racism must be 
driven by our quest for what is right and just. This is 
a matter of respect. Therefore the struggle must 
continue. 


Keith Philander runs Philander Consulting Services 
which provides anti-harassment and discrimination 
seminars. They also do investigator training and help 
organizations with policy development and imple- 
mentation as well as provide mediation and investi- 
gations services. For more information contact Philan- 
der Consulting Services, 2235 Rae Street, Regina, SK 
SAT 2Gl, Voice: (306) 569-2359, Fax: (306) 569- 
2359, E-mail: kphilander@cableregina.com 


Hacism 


is a social disease! 


Local 1100 
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"Union solidarity is based on the principle 
that union members are equal and deserve 
mutual respect at all levels. Any behaviour 


that creates conflict prevents us from 
working together to strengthen our union. 


As unionists, mutual respect, cooperation and understanding are our 
goals. We should neither condone nor tolerate behaviour that under- 
mines the dignity or self-esteem of any individual or creates an 


intimidating, hostile or offensive environment." 
- CUPE's Equality Statement 
Saskatchewan 


I. B. E. W. Local 2067 


MICHAEL PARENTI 


talks about 


THE UNION OF 


"Democracy and Class Warfare 


The author of numerous books on the subjects of 
the problems of North American democracy, 
imperialism, economic power, and the invented 
reality of the news and entertainment media, 
Parenti lectures across North America with incisive 
clarity, humour and passion. 


HEARTS & MINDS 


Regina: Thursday, October 16th, 7:30 p.m. 
University Centre, University of Regina 
Saskatoon: Friday, October 17th, 7:3O p.m. 
Location T.B.A. 


For more information, contact CUPE 2419 in 
Regina at 585-1333 


Sponsored by CUPE 2419, Saskatchewan Federation of Labour, 
Canadian Union of Postal Workers, Regina & District Labour 
Council, Grain Services Union, CUPE 2440, University of Regina 
Student's Union 


Representing Employees of SaskPower, 
Prairie Coal, and City of Swift Current 
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Employment Equity 


Eliminating the effects of discrimination. 


Бул Dion 
I n the early 1980s, the federal government finally 
decided to attack the chronic under-representation 
of women, visible minority groups and the disabled 
in the work-force. A model known as employment 
equity was designed with the objective of eliminating 
the present and residual effects of workplace dis- 
crimination. 

Employment equity is crucial to diversity, justice 
and equality. It allows everyone a fair share of avail- 
able jobs. Since its introduction, 
however, the model has met with 
much conflict and debate. It has 
been largely unsuccessful in Sas- 
katchewan, and in a time of eco- 
nomic uncertainty and high un- 
employment, it often creates bit- 
terness and resentment. 

If employment equity is to work, 
it is necessary to address the 
roadblocks to its success. Funda- 
mentally, the issue is the lack of 
affirmative hiring practices in the 
workplace. There is a lack of mi- 
nority groups represented in the 
work-force as a consequence of 
conventional hiring practices that 
ultimately exclude disadvantaged 
groups. Employment equity be- 
gins with affirmative hiring prac- 
tices and the only way to ensure 
that this occurs is to ensure the 
active involvement of unions in 
the process. Solutions to the failings of the employ- 
ment equity model are possible when our unions 
commit to making the model mandatory. 

Employment equity should be both embraced 
and enforced by unions. Unions have long held the 
view that the workplace is the place where social 
change begins; it is seen as a reflection of the society 
we have built. Since they represent workers, unions 
must make their voices heard in order to create an 
open work-force free of discrimination for all work- 
ers. 

There is a definitive, strategic role for unions in 
the employment equity process. At present, they 
have little if any role in ensuring that management 
hiring practices include the employment of people 
from disadvantaged groups. More often than not, 


Don Moran 


Moran 


employers maintain complete control over hiring 
practices. Unions need to take on employment eq- 
uity and strive to become involved in hiring, for 
unless affirmative hiring practices are assumed, 
employment equity measures cannot succeed. 

Joint union-management employment equity 
committees offer the opportunity for unions to exert 
psessure on management to adopt employment equity. 
Through active bargaining with management, un- 
ions can negotiate special meas- 
ures which will assist in affirma- 
tive hiring. 

In order for joint committees 
to function, however, the balance 
of power must be evenly distrib- 
uted. Currently, joint union-man- 
agement committees that exist are 
predominately controlled by man- 
agement. Employers control the 
committees financially and thus 
retain the upper hand. 

This results in equity plans 
that appear to many as a lip serv- 
ice, with programs and budgets 
that may demonstrate a commit- 
ment to employment equity on the 
outside, but in reality do very little 
to further the goal. While promo- 
tional and educational materials 
are part of the process, the impe- 
tus needs to shift to a focus on 
projects such as educating man- 
agers who hire, accountability to hiring decisions, 
and emphasis and training in the areas of recruit- 
ment and cultural awareness. The focus has to be on 
atrue commitment to hiring affirmatively, and this is 
only possible with increased union involvement, 
because a fair and diverse work-force is not always 
the first priority of the employer. 

Collective agreements must also be adjusted to 
include provisions for joint union-management 
committees. Language needs to be developed in 
collective agreements to help in negotiations for em- 
ployment equity. The incorporation of employment 
equity language into union agreements will demon- 
strate support for the plan. 

Employment equity is voluntary in Saskatche- 
wan, and thus is largely unsuccessful. Plans cover 
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only about seven percent of Saskatchewan's work- 
force. It is becoming increasingly apparent that left 
on their own, many employers are not adopting 
employment equity, and those who are, are often not 


successfully achieving it. 

Current employment equity plans are almost 
entirely in unionized workplaces. This can be seen as 
a demonstration of union support, but it also is a re- 
inforcement of the fact that it has to be unions that 


the Saskatchewan International Labour 
Program 
and the Canadian Labour Congress 
Prairie Region 
present 


International Labour 
Solidarity School 


November 15 - 16 
Prairie Christian Training Centre 
Fort Qu'Appelle, SK 


Introductory and Intermediate courses 
offered. 
Learn about making international links, 
the new trade agreements, current 
campaigns and more. 


For registration forms, contact: SILP, 
2266 Smith St., Regina S4P 2P4 
Phone 306-359-3470 Fax 306-359-1688 


for a living, you have 
3 choices in life: 

1, whine and complain; 
2. quit; 

3. organize a union... 


in your work place? 


What are the problems 


initiate and enforce the plans. It is clear that unions 
need to adopt a more significant stance in achieving 
employment equity in the work-force. 

The former NDP government in Ontario intro- 
duced the mandatory Employment Equity Act. Al- 
though now dismantled by the new Tory government 
of Mike Harris, the legislation was a direct result of 
unions demanding that employment equity legisla- 
tion become mandatory since voluntary plans, such 
as we have in Saskatchewan, have been proven un- 


Streets of Hope: The Fall and Rise of the Urban 
Neighbourhood by P. Medoff & H. Sklar $21.50; Chaos 
or Community? Seeking Solutions, Not Scapegoats for 
Bad Economics by Holly Sklar $20.00; Building Bridges: 
The Emerging Grassrooots Coalition of Labor and 
Community by J. Breachner and T. Costello $18.00; 
From the Ground Up: Essays on Grassroots and 
Workplace Democracy by C.G. Benello $15.99. 


PRAIRIE DOG BOOKS 


2201 Hamilton St. 
In Regina, call 757-7844 
Out-of-town orders, 
call 1-800-DOG-BOOK toll free. 


Time to do something! WÒ, 


Call us to talk about 


You have a right to deal how going union can provide dignity, 
with these issues through job security and justice in your 


cep A 


For professional assistance in organizing a union in your workplace call Dave Coles, organizer 1-888-820-3388 
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successful. Various unions and community groups 
in Ontario submitted presentations to a Standing 
Committee on the issue, calling for such changes as 
joint responsibility by management and unions in 
the development and implementation of equity plans. 

Questions of seniority and promotions often arise 
in the employment equity debate. Yet perhaps these 
issues should be addressed on an individual case by 
case basis, and not as barriers to employment eq- 


SERVING 
SASKATCHEWAN 
WORKERS SINCE 

1946 


LOCAL 299 - 39 Athabasca St. W. 
Moose Jaw, Sask. (306) 693-7922 
1-800-563-5900 


UNIONS - Involved In Your Community 
Њ am سے‎ иша тыш шыш шна шши کے‎ они шив шын шиа има шив иши ee ee шын шыз шын шыш ышы ee ee ee ee ныш з 
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uity. If employers practised affirmative hiring from 
the beginning, everyone would have the same oppor- 
tunity and there would be no debate. 

We must begin to see seniority not as a barrier to 
equity, but as an equalizer. Seniority provisions in 
collective agreements must be protected, as they are 
crucial in eliminating favouritism and discrimina- 
tion in the work-force. With full employment equity 
achieved through affirmative hiring practices, sen- 
iority systems are in place to benefit all workers. 

Minority groups are rarely represented in catego- 
ries of promotions to higher paid positions. Few have 
the necessary seniority within the workplace to 
compete for promotions since they are initially se- 
verely under-represented in the workplace. This would 
not be an issue if affirmative hiring was in effect. 
Ideally, everyone would have fair opportunity for 
promotion, and would be enjoying the benefits of 
accumulating seniority on an equal basis. 

There are many issues for unions to come to 
terms with in the fight to accommodate cultural 
differences. There is still some distance to go in 
educating both union members and employers on 
the realities of employment equity and its place in 
ending workplace discrimination. Unions are re- 
sponding through educationals, pamphlets and 
newsletters on such topics as employment equity 
and combating workplace racism, and cross-cul- 
tural modules have been developed as educational 
tools. There is a long way to go before employment 
equity is securely established and accepted, but with 
increased involvement and commitment from un- 
ions, true equality in the work-force can be achieved. 


Don Moran is an executive member of CUPE Sas- 
katchewan, chair of CUPE Saskatchewan's Commit- 
tee Against Racism and Discrimination, a member of 
CUPE National's Rainbow Committee, a member of 
the SFL's Human Rights Committee, and a member of 
the CLC’s Aboriginal Working Group. 


Unions Comitted 
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C.E.P. 


«98 , 
Ө der, ^ 
^y کي‎ A *8O 
УУРА. 
R QUE 
700 members in Pulp and Paper 
Manufacturing 


14 members in Cafeteria 
16 members in Janitorial 
- diversified and effective 


- meeting the challenges of the future 


“COMMUNIST MANIFESTO” 
1998 Calendars! 


1998 will be the 150th Anniversary of the 
Manifesto of the Communist Party, by 
Karl Marx and Frederick Engels. 
Canada’s monthly Communist newspaper, 
People’s Voice, has printed a special 1998 
calendar, featuring illustrations from the 
history of the workers' movement, quotes 

from the Manifesto, and notable dates. 


For your calendar, send 
$10 + $1 postage to: 
PEOPLE'S VOICE 
706 Clark Drive 
Vancouver, BC, 

VSL 3J1 


x Workers' Rights; 
are xHuman Rights»: are Xx Women's Rights 
are xxDisabled Rights»: are xUnion Rights» are 
x Gay/Lesbian Rights»: are xSeniors' Rights; 
are xEthnic Rights»: are x Children's 
Rights» are x Human Rights»: are 
x Workers' Rights 


Human Rights & International Solidarity Committee 
CUPW Edmonton 
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Righting Some 
Wrongs 


Why we need affirmative action 
and employment equity. 


by Мах 
I came to Canada in 1988. In 
1992 I became a Canadian citizen. 

I arrived in this country witha 
bachelors degree in elementary 
education from a Chilean govern- 
ment university; one year of a two- 
year masters degree program in 
child development and family re- 
lationship from a U.S. university: 
and another year of hotel, motel 
and restaurant management from 
another U.S. university. 

As I had been unable to find 
employment in my field in the U.S., 
I upgraded for the job I did find, a 
certified nursing assistant in a state 
nursing home. 

This is equivalent to a licensed 


Aran gu iz 


practical nurse in Alberta. 

But all of my professional 
background cannot change the way 
that I look or the way that I sound. 

I may speak five languages, 
but my English will always sound 
distinctly “foreign” to those who 
were born here. 

Today, I work as a nursing 
assistant in a small nursing home 
in Calgary. 

Don't get me wrong. I am proud 
of who I am and what I do. 

I am proud to be a Canadian. 

Proud because this country 
recognizes racism, admits to its 
existence (rather than bury its head 
in the sand and pretend equality 


OPEIU 3597 


Professionally representing 


Saskatchewan workers 


since 1946. 


109-2709-12th Avenue 


Regina, Saskatchewan S4T 1J3 
Telephone: (306) 352-9551, 359-6411 Fax: 347-2720 
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Max Aranguiz 


where none exists!) and, through 


affirmative action programs, at- 
tempts to right a history of wrongs. 

But, until those of us who are 
other than white are recognized 
for our human value rather than 
our differences, affirmative action 
and employment equity are the 
only tools we have to right some 
wrongs. 


Max Aranguiz is amember of CUPE 
Local 8 in Calgary. 
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Turn over a new leaf... 
visit your public library 


Your local public library is a storehouse of 
knowledge, excitement and just plain fun. Visit 
your library for books, magazines, videos, CDs, 
films, art and much more. 


No matter what you want to know you will find 
the answer in one of the library’s many 
resources, or by asking one of the 
knowledgeable, friendly workers. 


Unfortunately, this most valuable resource is 
sometimes threatened by self-serving 
politicians or business interests who think 
libraries are a luxury instead of an integral 
community service. 


Support your local library 
and local library workers 
This Message Sponsored by 


Regina Public Library Workers, 
Members of CUPE Local 1594 


PRESENTS 


ARTS + CRAFTS EDUCATION 
RESIDENT ARTISTS 


CHILD, YOUTH + ADULT CLASSES 
IN WOODWORKING, PHOTOGRAPHY 
TEXTILES, CERAMICS, VISUAL + 
PERFORMING ARTS 


GALLERY, STUDIO + CLASSROOM 
TOURS + RENTALS 


Nei Balkwill 
Civic Arts Centre 


Home of the Rosemont Art Gallery 


Westgate 
Books 


20% DISCOUNT FOR CASH 
USED BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY! 


BOUGHT * SOLD * EXCHANGED 

HARD COVERS * PAPERBACKS 

MASS MARKET & SCHOLARLY 
ALL CATEGORIES 

LITERATURE, HISTORY, PHILOSOPHY, 

POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY. 

LARGE SELECTION OF LEFT, 
MARXIST TITLES 

2305 - 22ND Street West 


SASKATOON 
(next to Country Kitchen) 
PHONE 382-5252 
OPEN MON. TO FRI. 10 - 9, SATURDAY 10 - 6 


13th & Robinson 


Fresh COD, Live LOBSTER, Fresh 
SOLE, Atlantic SCALLOPS, Fresh 
SALMON, Jumbo SHRIMPS, Fresh 
PICKEREL, King CRAB Legs, Fresh 
WHITEFISH, HALIBUT Steaks, Smoked 
SALMON, Salt or Pickeled HERRING, 
Rainbow TROUT, Smoked GOLDEYE, 
Red SNAPPER, & MUCH MORE! 


DROP IN SOON! 
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JOB SLASHER 
"You're not in 
business to be liked. 
Neither am I. We're 
here to succeed. If 
you want a friend, 

` get a dog. I'm not 


А Dunlap, 
CEO of Sunbeam 

Corp. Less than four months after Dunlap became 
the top dog at Sunbeam, he fired half of the 
company’s 12,000 employees. 


MAN'S BEST FRIEND 
"The factory of the future will have only two 
employees, a man and a dog. The man will be 
there to feed the dog. The dog will be there to keep 
the man from touching the equipment." 
- Warren Bennis, 
American corporate leadership expert. 


NO CANDU 
"We remain confident that it is a sound 
piece of technology and it is the number 
one reactor in the world." 
- Leslie Swartman, 
press secretary for Canadian International 
Trade Commissioner Sergio Marchi, soon 
after Ontario Hydro's decision to shut 
down seven of its CANDUs. 


ITS ALLVERY WELL SELLING 
THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT 
CANDU NUCLEAR REACTORS, 
BUT WHAT ARE. YOU GOING 
TO DO FOR ALL THE DISSIDENTS 
ROTTING IN CHINESE PRISONS? 


DEAR OCCUPANT: { | 
| 4M DELIGHTED To MaKe YOU THiS ] 
ONC-TIME OFFER OF A CANDU NUCLEAR fa 
3| REACTOR FOR AN ASTOUNDING 25% 
“Î OFF LIST PRICE! 
| FOR MORE DETAILS JUST FiLL OUT THE 
“260 CARD амо MAIL ТО: 


UNDERPAID 
“If anyone is underpaid here, it’s me.” 
- Bob Reding, 
Reno Air CEO. Reding gets paid US$150,000 per 
year, while his highest-paid flight attendants only 
get $1,000 a month. 


, taking any chances. | 
1 Ive got two dogs." 
\ - Al “Chainsaw” 


STORNOWAY 
“Livable.” 
- Preston Manning, 
Leader of the Opposition. Before Manning 
decided to move into the 34-room, $2 
million mansion, he suggested it should be 
converted into a bingo hall or a bowling 
alley, with the proceeds used to help pay 
down Canada’s debt. 


MONSIEUR BILINGUAL 
“Actually, the part we understood best was 
the use of the phrase ‘Monsieur le 
Président’ about 5,000 times. We got that 
straight. We got that very straight.” 
- Preston Manning, 
after watching the Harrison Ford film “Air 
Force One” in French. Manning is trying to 
learn the language so he can spread his 
party’s message in Quebec. 


PRAY FOR WAR 
“I tell my people here to go to church on Sunday 
and pray for war. You've got to have something 
dreadful happen. History is depressing because 
someone in the end does do some dreadful thing. 
But it seems unlikely it will be next week.” 
- John Weatherall, 
mutual fund manager of Green Line Precious Metals 
Fund, after the price of gold hit a 12-year low 
during the summer. 
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PRAIRIE NOTEBOOK 


Take Up The 
Challenge 


It’s time to move 
from support to action. 


by 


V Vien asked to provide my 


thoughts on where the labour 
movement is going on the issue of 
combating racism, my training tells 
me to look at the big picture. While 
I see many encouraging signs, 
within the house of labour, the 
battle is really about power and 
control, about the old guard not 
wanting to give anything up, and 
about the need to change internal 
union structures that don't allow 
for enough accommodation for 
members from equity seeking 
groups. 

On the positive side, the CLC 
has held two or three human rights 
conferences, an Anti-Racism Task 
Force is well under way, and many 
unions and federations of labour 
have held their own conferences 
and set up committees to address 
human rights and equity issues. 
These forums specifically provide 
for equity seeking groups to meet 
and discuss issues that affect their 
lives, in both the union movement 
and the workplace. For anti-ra- 
cism activists, such forums are 
our life blood. They provide a chance 
to share and discuss the latest 
struggles, the occasional victory, 
and get revived to go back and 
keep up the struggle. We can never 
underestimate the value of shar- 


ing our experiences and taking 


Fiona 


Bish ор 


that important step to make plans 
to implement all the strategies that 
we have developed. But it’s the old 
dance: one step forward, three or 
four steps back, and as we all 
know, the more members that push 
their respective unions to act, the 
fewer steps backwards we have to 
take each time. 

The labour movement needs 
to take seriously the challenge from 
equity seeking groups. The slo- 
gan, “No Justice, No Peace” keeps 
running through my mind. But 
somehow, there’s something miss- 
ing. It’s all about truly democratiz- 
ing the union movement, and about 
being inclusive. 

There’s an old saying about 
cleaning up your own backyard 
first before you demand others to 
change. A more appropriate slo- 
gan would be, “No Equity, No 
Justice, No Peace.” I'd like all unions 
to take that slogan and run with it 
- preferably not away from us, but 
along side us. 

For all unions, a few token 
positions at the top aren't going to 
cut it any more. The change has to 
come from the bottom up. What I 
mean by that is unions have to be 
prepared to structurally build in 
the ability to have equity groups 
represented in every committee in 


the hearts of some elected union 
members. My comment to them is 
"Get over it!" If unions aren't pre- 
pared to be inclusive, then how 
can we expect employers in 
workplaces to be? 

We know there is support out 
there in all sorts of unions. We 
know there are a lot of good trade 
unionists at all levels and from all 
backgrounds that support equity 
issues. The challenge we put out 
to you is it’s time to move from 
support to action! 

I believe unions have always 
risen to the challenge; that's why I 
continue to work in the union 
movement. After all, where else 
can you have a job where you get 
to work at something you believe 
in? And yes, lately it seems I lose 
patience with the pace, for change 
never happens fast enough. But 
it'S my heart and soul, and so the 
struggle for equity continues.... As 
always, an injury to one, is an 
injury to all. 


Fiona Bishop is a member of CLC 
Local 481, a staff union for the 
Saskatchewan Government Em- 
ployees’ Union. She has been in- 
volved in the struggle to fight ra- 
cism in both the community and 
the labour movement for many 


the union. That may set terror in years. 
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you have nething t6 l@se wut yeur Chains, and a Whele Werla te win. 


KK these words are quoted here to mislead those who would be misled by 
ia them. They mean, not what the reader may care to think they mean, but 
— what they say. In view of the average reader's tendency to label, and of topi- 
> cal dangers to which any man , whether honest, or intelligent, or subtle, is at 
Present liable, It may be well to make the explicit statement that neither these 
words nor the authors are the property of any political party, faith or faction." 


James Agee Let Us Now Praise Famous Men 


National Union 


National Union of Public and General Employees [613] 526-1663 
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